ALLENBY IN EGYPT
too little attention.   The rebellion in Ireland seemed to
drag on interminably and with ever greater bitterness;
and industrial troubles were frequent.   There were many
awkward foreign engagements besides  Egypt, and the
temper of the British people made difficult any strong
policy abroad; they were utterly weary of foreign adven-
tures and expensive foreign commitments, and wished to
get back to normal as soon as possible.    For the first
time in its history the nation had fought as a nation.   It
had not liked it and wished to return to its traditional
occupation of trading as soon as possible.   The Chief of
the Imperial General Staff, Sir Henry Wilson, when asked
his recommendation on the disposition of the numerous
British forces still abroad, never tired of repeating his
advice to "get out of the places that don't belong to you
and hold on to those that do".   In this latter category,
it may be remarked, he included both Ireland and Egypt.
The above sketch of the conditions in which the
Egyptian problem was treated during the years following
the war is necessarily imperfect; it omits much, and some
of its estimates may be disputed.   The essential figures in
the  picture were these.    In  Egypt   a  people,  largely
ignorant and illiterate, led by an obstinate demagogue,
clamoured  for   independence,   with   no   sense   of   the
responsibilities it would bring; more moderate Egyptians,
fearing responsibility, followed the dictates of the mob
rather than directed it.   In England a Coalition Govern-
ment of discordant members, led by a Prime Minister
who  had  little  understanding of  foreign   affairs,  was
distracted by a whole series of difficult problems, internal
and external, among which Egypt seemed relatively un-
important, and had certainly little interest for the nation
at large. Between them stood Allenby, the soldier trained
to receive definite orders and to execute them precisely.
He now found that in place of definite orders he was